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FOREWORD 


Before the coming of the white man to America, transpor- 
tation of burdens was by pack or by canoe. Land transportation 
developed gradually. The Spaniards brought horses to the Western 
Hemisphere; successive generations of settlers devised means of 
carrying goods and supplies to suit their particular needs. 

The following publication, describing early American trans- 
portation and many colorful personalities who made transport his- 
tory, originally appeared as chapter I in FLOWERS OF OUR LOST 
‘ROMANCE by Charles F. Lummis. The volume was published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company and is reprinted with the gracious per- 
mission of Mrs. Turbese L. Fiske, daughter of the author. 

Charles Fletcher Lummis was born in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, on March 1, 1859. He was educated at Harvard University 
where he formed a lifelong friendship with Theodore Roosevelt. 
After graduation he edited a small-town newspaper in Ohio for two 
years. While city editor of the LOS ANGELES DAILY TIMES, he 
became interested in the history of the Spanish and Indian cultures 
of the Southwest. Later he became editor of the magazine, OUT 
WEST; he also served as librarian of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary for five years. Mr. Lummis was responsible for the or- 
ganization of the Landmarks Club to preserve historical buildings 
in California. He founded the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles 
and deeded his valuable library and collections to the institution. 
He was the first life member of the Hidalgos of America and was 
knighted by the King of Spain for his researches in Spanish Amer- 
ican history. In addition to his many books, he has recorded on 
discs five hundred and fifty old Spanish songs of the Southwest and 
four hundred and twenty-five Indian songs in thirty-seven lan- 
guages. 

The Boards and the Staff of the Public Library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County present this account in the hope that it 
will be interesting and informative to Library patrons. 
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Man invented legs a long time ago — and for long 
they sufficed him. Until he had contracted the 
progressive disease of civilization, the problems of 
transit touched him not at all. Did he wish to go 
anywhere, well, ‘who was holding him?’ He had no 
dream of feeling abused that an electric go-devil was 
not in waiting to waft him five blocks. The locomo- 
tion God had given him was a pass over the whole 
system — and no trouble to get it renewed. 

For every subsequent invention in land transit — 
with the sole exception of the horse, which made him 
a master and left him no less a man — he has had to 
pay more than the thing was worth. For very joy of 
life there is nothing motive like Shanks’s mare — and 
I have proved them all. Nor is there any other so 
enduring. When his fleetest mount could not come 
within lasso range, the old-time frontiersman caught 
the wild stallion by walking him down. Forty-four 
years ago I came afoot, in 143 days, 3507 round- 
about miles across the continent, where thousands 
had tramped more directly forty years before — and 
had, though in hardness, the time of my life. 

In these degenerate days, that passes for a fair 
walk; but it was child’s play to such wanderings as 
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those (in 1528-36) of Cabeza de Vaca and his three 
comrades, over at least ten thousand miles. And 
they in turn were mere tenderfeet beside Andres 
Docampo and the Donados, Lucas and Sebastian, 
who trudged fully twenty thousand miles of the 
transcontinental wilderness in the nine years fol- 
lowing their escape from Kansas in 1542. 

But when man began to wish to take his impedi- 
menta with him, or to fetch from afar the things he 
did not need — then, in very truth, his perplexities 
began. Fictitious Necessity bestrode and bitted him, 
and has never relaxed its spurs from his flanks. 
Since that time the lion’s share of his ingenuity and 
energy has been spent to move something some- 
where; until now he can hardly move himself 
without organized assistance. 

We may be pardoned for seeing big the miracles 
that have been wrought under our own eyes — 
steam, electricity, aérial navigation, and their peers. 
But these are only parlor magic beside the funda- 
mental discoveries. Since the world began, there 
have been, perhaps, but five economic inventors of | 
the first degree — and you and I do not know the 
name, nor within a thousand miles of his geography, 
nor within a thousand years of his date, of any one 
of the chiefest four, and are shaky even as to the © 
fifth. 

It is significant that four of the five fundamental 
inventions have to do with transportation — and 
are, in fact, its very corner-stones. If railroad, tele- 
graph, telephone, electric car, and automobile were 
to-morrow wiped off the slate of man, civilization 
would go on, tearful but undiminished. In a decade 
we should have learned to live and prosper and 
flatter ourselves, without them, even as our grand- 


fathers did. Whereas, if fire, navigation, domesti- 
cated animals, wheels — the props left us by those 
four unidentified savages — were knocked from un- 
der us, all civilization would incontinently collapse 
to utter barbarism. 

Any transportation beyond that of the personal 
burden seems always to have been solved first by 
way of water. In proof of this, it is enough to sug- 
gest that every American tribe which had water- 
ways had devised means of navigation — including 
the carriage not only of the individual, but of his 
belongings — whereas only three groups in all 
aboriginal America had, at the Discovery, achieved 
transportation by land: the Northerners with their 
sledge-dogs, the Plains nomads with their pack-dogs, 
and the Incas with their llamas. Each ofthese methods 
was already an ancient traffic when Columbus sailed. 
The Eskimos and Labradorians had brought their 
complicated dog-teams down to a point practically 
as fine as that with which we are to-day familiar. 
The little camels of the Andes had been domesti- 
cated, differentiated, and organized in innumerable 
trains throughout that greatest upland in the world; 
and as for the Plains Indians, their system was fully 
as finished. 

But from Labrador and Alaska to Peru is covering 
a good deal of geography to find the only three ex- 
amples of primitive American land freighting. On 
the other hand, almost every tribe within this vast 
delimitation had some adequate water transporta- 
tion — the birch canoes of the East; the kayaks of 
the North Pacific; the huge carved dugouts of the 
Northwest coast; the California bark-logs; the 
identical balsas of bound bulrushes in California and 
on the great Bolivian Lake; the catamarans and 


ptraguas; the zangadas or calabash rafts of the Mexi- 
can west coast rivers: the Nicaraguan bongos; rafts, 
floats, bullhide boats, and other devices to beat dis- 
tance and carry baggage whithersoever the water 
nymphs had paved the laziest highway. 

Nor need we altogether fall back on primitive 
man for this proof. Our own Western transporta- 
tion had grown to enormous volume by water before 
it arrived at anything worthy of mention by wheel or 
pack-saddle — the enormous commerce of the Far 
West and Northwest of the fur-trading days; and on 
the Mississippi even earlier, as well as later; the fur- 
traders’ canoes, with a two thousand-mile run; the 
Missouri keel-boats cordelled laboriously upstream, 
and dropping downstream asleep; the fifteen-ton 
Mackinaws; the two-and-a-half-ton bull-boats, the 
huge flatboats, and the final high-water steamer. 
One could take up such books as Dr. Coues’s ‘Lar- 
penteur’ and Chittenden’s ‘History of the American 
Fur Trade of the Far West’ for a scholarly picture 
of the days that, if now forgotten, were quite as im- 
portant and quite as epochal as our own — and 
without which we should not to-day reach from ocean 
to ocean. 

In our bigness it does not pay to despise the day of 
small things. Though they had centuries in place of — 
decades in which to do it, there is some piquancy in 
remembering that, in the total history of transporta- 
tion in America, more treasure has been carried on 
mules and on ‘Peruvian sheep’ — more even on men 
— than on railroads! The billion-dollar silver grists 
of Potosi, Bolivia (the first great bonanza in history; 
discovered in 1545), and of Cerro de Pasco, Peru, all 
came to the mill in 100-pound loads on the backs of 
the spiteful llama; and the equal treasures of Zaca- 


tecas, the world’s second bonanza, discovered in 1548, 
went forth on burros, or mules, a 150-pound or 300- 
pound carga at a time. Every dollar of these billions 
from the mines of Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia clam- 
bered from the bowels of the earth on the sturdy back 
of a miner — even as Humboldt, a century ago, 
found the peons of the Valenciana packing their 350- 
pound loads of ore up notched logs 500 feet to day- 
light. 

If I have not sooner dubbed Mexico ‘the land of 
the patient back,’ it is never too late to do so. The 
cargador 1s as much an institution above ground as in 
the mines — and this is true, not only of Mexico, 
but of all the Spanish-American highlands. I have 
seen Indians carry two hundred pounds of produce 
twenty miles to market. I have seen them carry 
heavy people on a chair all day. In La Paz I watched 
and followed one short, barrel-built Serrano who 
‘toted’ a piano six blocks, and did not stop until he 
set it down in the courtyard to which it was destined. 

It hardly need be said, of course, to any athlete, 
that in carrying these terrific loads the Mexican or 
Peruvian Indian has more sense than our stevedores, 
and does not think to unionize his back and call 
‘scab!’ to the stoutest muscle in the body. A broad 
strap over the forehead brings the neck into partner- 
ship with back and hands. This same economy 
seems to have been solved by natural man almost 
everywhere, and to have been forgotten only as 
common-sense is civilized out of us. There is no 
Indian mother, for instance, in any tribe I have ever 
known, so stupid as to carry her baby in the back- 
breaking way to which our blessed woman of to-day 
adheres — with a leverage against her that is enough 
to strain a much stronger spine. 


This biped transportation early attracted the at- 
tention of the European invader. In his monumental 
‘Monarquia Indiana,’ written in 1610, Torquemada 
says, with as much truth as quaintness: “They lived 
by the travail of their hands and ate their bread 
with Sweat right plentie. For the Asse they drove 
was their proper Body, and they treated it as it 
merits, as the Holy Ghost saith... bearing their 
Burthen on their Pickaback, and the Staff in their 
hand. Whose Aliment was sundry dry Tortillas and 
a little cold Water. For they had neither Horse nor 
other Animal to bear it for them, save in Piru the 
sheep (Llamas, which were not sheep but small 
camels) and in the land of Cibola sundry big 
Dogges.’ 

Castafieda, member and crabbed chronicler 
of Coronado’s great expedition, describes clearly 
enough the transportation he saw in use among the 
‘Querecho’ and “Teya’ Indians of the buffalo plains 
in 1541: “They go like Arabs, with their tents, and 


their droves of dogs harnessed with saddle-cloths, — 


and pack-saddles, and a cinch. When their load 
shifts, the dogs howl for someone to straighten it for 
them.’ 

Benavides, in 1630, calling these Indians the 
‘Apaches Vaqueros,’ or “Buffalo Apaches,’ says: ‘I 
cannot refrain from mentioning something rather in- 
credible and ridiculous, which is that when these 
Indians go off to trade the whole ranchertas go, with 
their women and children. They live in tents made 
of these buffalo hides, very thin and tanned; and 
these tents they carry laden on pack-trains of dogs, 
harnessed with their pack-saddles. The dogs are 
medium-sized, and it is customary to have five- 
hundred dogs in one pack-train, one in front of an- 


other; and thus the people carry their merchandise 
laden, which they barter for cotton cloth and other 
things they need.’ 

If you will ask your best-read neighbor to guess 
how many kinds of animals have been used for 
transportation in America, he will probably fall 
short of fifty per cent — for they number not less 
than eleven. As pack-animals we have the record of 
dogs, mules, burros, horses, oxen (the longest journey 
of pack-oxen being, probably, that of the Death 
Valley party of 1849-50; their wagons had to be 
deserted among the labyrinthine cafions of south- 
western Utah, and they made the grisly journey to 
the coast, using their oxen as pack-beasts), llamas, 
Asiatic camels, and men. As draught-animals — 
dogs, burros, mules, cows, oxen, horses, buffaloes, 
Asiatic camels, white-tailed deer, reindeer (in the 
late lamented Klondike experiment), and elephants 
(in Barnum’s serious experiments in ploughing and 
teaming in Connecticut, half a century ago). 
Furthermore, though it may not be generally 
known, ostriches have been ridden and driven in 
California, where there are several large farms of 
them. 

The first horses that pawed the ground in North 
America (mainland) came with Cortés in 1519. 
There were sixteen horses of the captains, and five 
mares (and Bernal Diaz, the ‘humanest’ historian in 
all history, takes pains to specify the Gentle Sect): 
the sorrel mare of Pedro de Alvarado, Cortés’s right 
hand; the silver-gray mares of Alonso Portocarrero, 
and Juan Velazquez de Leon, and Diego de Ordaz 
(the first man who climbed Popocatepetl), and the 
chestnut mare of Juan Sedefio, that had a colt on the 
way from Cuba. 


In the times of the Conquest, some four centuries 
ago, everything was high — except money, which 
was worth only about three times what it is now. 
Gold and silver were the cheapest things out. 
Hernando Pizarro couldn’t afford iron in Pachaca- 
mac, so he shod all his cavalry horses with silver — 
except a few that he shod with gold. And I have my- 
self seen in Peru, only thirty years ago, not only 
four-by-six-foot mirror-frames of silver, but the huge 
try-kettles (which our grandmothers had of brass or 
copper), were made of sterling silver, half an inch 
thick, two feet deep, and three feet wide at the bulge. 

As silver was the cheapest thing, horses were the 
most expensive. All, of course, came from Spain 
(there were no horses in the Western Hemisphere 
before the Conquest), and all were of that same 
blood which makes the wild mustang of the South- 
west a marvel to the stranger, who is not aware that 
he is nothing on earth but an Arab barb, super- 
ficially degenerate by wildness and inbreeding. 

In the early years of the Conquest, there were no 
horses for sale. When the estate of a dead conquistador — 
had to be administered, his steed fetched $4000, 
$5000, or even $6000; and for a considerable time 
the market never fell below 1000 pieces of eight. In 
one of the wars between Pizarro and Almagro, a 
cavalier who saw a negro slave leading a horse down 
the street, and fancied the horse (slaves being a mere 
‘boot’), offered the owner $10,000 for the two ‘as 
they stand’ — and was politely refused.: Yet less than 
a century later the learned Jesuit historian Ovalle 
wrote: ‘I have seen sold, in Chile, around Santiago, 
war-horses, well-broke, for the king’s army, at two 
dollars.’ 

1 Equivalent to $30,000 now. 
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EARLY HORSE-TRAPPINGS IN CHILE 


From Alfonso de Ovalle’s ‘H 
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The increase of horses, cattle, and other domestic 
animals imported by the Spaniards to the New 
World was marvelous. The ‘Gaceta de Mexico’ for 
October, 1728, reports that in the month, around the 
city of Pueblo alone, there had been sold 16,000 
mules, at $10 per head, and 10,000 horses at 18, 20, 
and 24 reals — $4.50 to $6 each. In 1742, when 
Admiral Vernon threatened the Mexican coast, one 
hacendado, Don Fernando de la Campa, Conde de 
San Mateo de Valparaiso, offered 1000 saddled 
horses for the defense of Vera Cruz — and promised 
50,000 more if needed! 

The figures of this increase astounded the most 
experienced travelers; and some of the sharpest 
polemics in early American history were leveled by 
experts against European armchair historians who 
fancied that the horse, ox, and other beasts had de- 
teriorated in America. The world certainly had 
never before seen any such multiplication. What it 
amounted to is indicated by the fact that vessels and 
whole fleets sailed for Spain, laden exclusively with 
the hides of cattle — already in 1587, Acosta noted 
the exportation of 109,794 hides, from Santo Domingo 
and Mexico alone, in one flota. The prices to which 
these animals fell are even more significant if we 
compare them with prices that ruled at the time of 
the Conquest. In 1780, good work-oxen could be 
bought in the City of Mexico at $10 the yoke; and in 
Guadalajara for $6. In Nueva Galicia a good horse 
could be had for $2, and a mule for $3 — and it was 
not uncommon to buy a manada of twenty-four mares 
with their stallion for $25. In Chile, at the same 
time, one could buy a good trotter for $1. After this, 
it seems almost gratuitous to remark that many 
Mexican gentlemen owned 50,000 head of cattle 
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and horses apiece, and some far more; or to recall 
the fact that one Mexican cavalier, Juan Orduna, 
about 1650, had on his hacienda in one year a crop of 
36,000 calves. 

Gentlemen and scholars wrote the histories then as 
now, and were concerned with polite things; but I 
hope some day to cut the trail of that son of nobody 
who brought to the New World its first mules and 
burros. For he merits the taller monument. 

The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega — who was not 
only the Peruvian Prescott (being as readable and 
about as scientific as our chiefest of the romantic 
school of historians), but also the very first native 
American poet (his exquisite little volume of Virgil- 
lan verse, printed in Salamanca in 1581, is one of my 
treasures) — supplies the most flavorsome early note 
I remember as to the burro in America: : ‘The first 
Burro I ever saw was in the Jurisdiction of Cuzco 
[Peru], in the year a Thousand, Five Hundred and 
Fifty and Seven. It was bought in the city of Hua- 
manca, and cost 480 Ducats. My father, Garcilaso 
de la Vega, had sent to buy it, to breed. In Spain it 
would not have been worth six ducats, for it was 
a played-out runt. Another was bought later by 
Gaspar de Sotelo, a man of noble family and native 
of Zamora, whom I knew, at 840 ducats. Since then 
they have been bred in great numbers for the pack- 
trains, and wear out fast, owing to the roughness of 
the roads.’ 

In the aggregate history of mankind, there has 
been vastly more transportation by pack-train than 
in any other land fashion; and as much is true even 
of this hemisphere. Here, it was not only the first 
freighting done by Europeans; it still holds good 


* Comentarios, 1, 327. 
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across all the changes of four centuries. Taking the 
Americas together, there are to this day more miles 
and more towns served by the pack-beast than by 
railroads — though, of course, nowhere near so 
many people. For an enormous area, where rails 
will never run, this primitive four-footed freight- 
train will doubtless persist for centuries longer. 

America is the only country that ever stepped 
from the Stone Age to the Age of Steel, as it were 
between two days. There is no other region of the 
globe which, in aggregation of circumstances, was 
ever so revolutionized in its politics in a century as 
was the New World in a generation in the item of 
transportation alone — to say nothing of the scores 
of other changes no less radical. 

When we remember that this half of the habitable 
globe, a little over four hundred years ago, had not 
a horse, ox, cow, mule, burro, sheep, goat, cat, or 
hen to its name; and that all the domestic animals 
that we value, except the dog, came upon it in an 
avalanche, and in an incredibly short time possessed 
it and became integrated with its daily life, we 
may realize that this, in itself, was an unparalleled 
change. That it was accompanied by equal sub- 
versions — religious, linguistic, educational, and 
commercial — is beside the present purpose. The 
Spanish introduction of the horse, mule, burro, and 
ox to America marked the longest stride that so many 
people, in so short time, have ever taken in the arts of 
transportation. 

The first, the simplest, and the longest-enduring of 
all land-transports employed by Europeans on this 
continent, the pack-train, is still the most interesting. 
With all respect to the bull-whacker, the stage- 
driver, and even the engineer, there is, perhaps, no 
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other motive art equal to that of the muleteer made 
perfect. An art it is; and if the life of the man whose 
frown makes a dark afternoon in Wall Street de- 
pended on his securing a load to the uppermost parts 
of a mule, his further continuance would not be 
worth the blank margin of a sheet of postage stamps. 
To any one who loves Art for Art’s sake it is sadden- 
ing to find how few, nowadays, within the confines 
of a contented nation, can tie the diamond hitch or 
untangle a twisted burro-train on the mountain 
trail. 

Even with our own pioneers, the pack-train was 
the first medium: and in Spanish America its devel- 
opment was incomparably greater. There, pack- 
trains were not uncommon whose ordinary com- 
mercial route was fifteen hundred miles. Not to 
mention innumerable other special cases, Captain 
Anza’s wonderful expedition from Sonora to San 
Francisco, California, in 1774, was far more than 
this distance; and Coronado’s unprecedented inland 
tour, from 1540 to 1542, was at least three times as far. — 

The largest official pack-train in history was that 
organized for the siege of Granada, nearly four 
hundred fifty years ago, by a lady we all know a 
little of — and much too little. Isabel la Catdlica | 
was no mere romantic young thing, school-girling 
her jewels to buy the way to the New World. Long 
before that, she had proved herself one of the great- 
est of queens both in war and in mercy. In April, 
1486, when her third baby — Catalina, later the ill- 
fated Catherine, wife of Henry VIII of England — 
was four months old, she provided (for the final siege 
of the stronghold of the Moors) all the commissary 
for twelve thousand cavalry and forty thousand 
infantry. And to convey these provisions and the 
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AN ARMY TRAIN IN 1851 WITH STAMPEDE OF WILD HORSES 
From an old woodcut 


munitions of war she outfitted and maintained a 
pack-train of sixty thousand mules and burros — 
and incidentally a field-hospital lavishly provided 
with doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, and the reme- 
dies of the day. 

The most competent pack-train in history, the 
smallest for the work it did, and the ‘biggest for its 
size,’ was that organized by General Crook in his 
first Arizona campaign, 1871-75; reaching its per- 
fection, with the height of that unequaled Indian 
chase, under Old Tom Moore (the wiry and grizzled 
veteran whose sermon I shall never forget, to the 
text: ‘Mules? Mules? Pardner, I want you to re- 
member that God made mules a-puppus!?)\, as chief of 
transportation, and under such packers as ‘Hank ’n’ 
Yank,’ Jim O'Neill, Jack Long, Long Jim Cook, 
Chileno John, José de Leén, Sam Wisser, Lauriano 
Gomez, and others of the best frontiersmen that ever 
pulled a diamond hitch. With the mountain-bred 
mules and burros seasoned by years of the toughest 
trails of America, but with the best care ever given an 
army’s animals — that endless centipede, with the 
old Mulera (a white bell-mare) for the head, was, 
everything considered, the most absolutely compe- 
tent military transport I have ever known either in the 
field or in the documents. I think it quite safe to say 
also that there is no record of any other operations of 
war or mining or commerce in which the same num- 
ber of animals did so much hard work over so bad 
country, so economically and with so little deteriora- 
tion. It was of a piece with all Crook’s work — the 
most searching, the most personally conducted, and 
the least trumpeted campaign ever conducted on our 
frontier; or, so far as I can find, on any other. 

The first great commercial highway in America, 
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and for more than three centuries incomparably the 
most important, was that romantic calzada or ‘shod’ 
mule-path from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. 
This is not forgetting the ‘military roads’ of the Incas, 
which the romantic historian (who never saw them) 
invariably compares with the great Roman highways 
— to which they are about as comparable as a Boston 
alley to Pennsylvania Avenue. They were extraor- 
dinary works for aborigines, and greatly facilitated 
the remarkable operations which distinguished the 
Incas as the only American Indians that ever made 
what can in sober language be called a military cam- 
paign; but they were merely improved trails for the 
passage of the llama, and while subject to much 
traffic, they had no commercial rating which we can 
count. 

The Vera Cruz road (first laid out by Cortés in 
1522, and improved in later years to the tune of 
$3,000,000) was a more or less stone-paved highway 
nearly one hundred leagues long, from the seaboard 
to the capital, which, for three and a half centuries, 
was the largest city in all the Western Hemisphere; 
and over its rough meanderings, for that long span of 
time, pottered up and down a commerce so vast in 
value as to seem incredible to any ‘American’ gener- 
ation except this present one. Down its declivity, 
from the Tierra Fria of the great plateau to the 
pestilential Tierra Caliente, toiled the enormous 
revenues to which the output of the bonanzas of 
Zacatecas, Guanajuato, and other great silver mines 
swelled the royal quintas (fifths); besides the vast 
riches of indigo, sugar, cochineal, sarsaparilla, and 
jalap from Mexico, the cacao of Peru and Ecuador, 
the copper of Coquimbo, and the silks and spices of 
China and the Philippines (from the ‘Acapulco 
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ship’). There are reasonably well-known railroads in 
the United States which, to-day, do not haul as much 
value in freight in a year as yearly shuffled down the 
Vera Cruz calzada three hundred years ago; and, so 
late as 1824, Bullock notes seeing a thousand pack- 
mules in a single train loaded with silver — each 
mule carrying two thousand dollars. 

Until the railroad from Mexico to Vera Cruz was 
finished (in 1873), the traffic was conducted almost 
entirely by pack-trains. Rates for freighting ranged 
from 26 cents to $1.25 per ton per mile, or, for the 
journey, $25 per mule — just a slight advantage over 
the figures which ruled in the packing days of our 
West! At the height of its activity the Vera Cruz 
Trail enjoyed a commerce of more than 50,000 tons 
a year — or 350,000 mule-loads. Wheeled vehicles 
were but little used, and only for passengers, the fare 
being on an average about $50. The wheeled con- 
veyance most -In use was the carroza, a ponderous 
coach drawn by eight or nine mules, with two 
postilions. A more common conveyance, for those so ~ 
worthless as to be unable to ride horseback, was the 
litera — a litter on shafts swung to the saddle of a 
mule in front and one behind. This litter was wide 
enough for two persons, and long enough to lie down 
in. Carroza and litera were also in use on the rougher 
and more dangerous trails from the capital to Aca- 
pulco as early, at least, as 1649. There were four 
chief stage-routes in early Mexico: that from Vera 
Cruz, via Puebla, to the capital, eight days; that 
from the capital to Chilpanzingo and Acapulco, ten 
days; that from Mexico to Oaxaca and Guatemala, 
about thirty days; and that from the capital to 
Durango, and north into New Mexico, time in- 
definite. 
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VERA CRUZ. a 


F ean give you of it. -It would create a sensation in Broadway, and is de 
- cidedly more picturesque and comfortable than a cab or an omnibus, 
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With so enormous a freight traffic as never tram- 
pled any other American highway (a century ago, 
the commerce of the Acapulco and Vera Cruz trails 
was $64,000,000 a year), it is easy to comprehend — 
even without the particular statistics — something 
of the innumerable host of mules and the army of 
arrieros that made that stony pathway vociferous in 
the days of its glory. The arriero was, in early 
America, the corner-stone of commerce; and to this 
day in the vast portion of Spanish America away 
from the railroad lines, or radiating from them, he is 
hardly less indispensable. 

A humble profession, it was one which had its 
ethics and its pride; and it was the most pictur- 
esquely dressed corps in America. I cannot recall 
the record of any arriero that ever robbed his em- 
ployer; and every early American chronicler who 
came in contact with these trained muleteers was 
astonished, as well at their honor as at their pro- 
ficiency. Nor were they without the dry wit which 
has never yet been known to fail their countrymen. 
The. old days, alas, are nearly forgotten when every 
orthodox pack-mule wore a motto on the broad 
crupper which held the pack from preceding him 
downhill — just as every man’s knife and belt, and 
every woman’s shears, were humanized by some 
legend woven or engraved. As examples of these 
pack-mule mottoes, two may be given: 


Entre la mujer y el pulpero, 
Que queda al arriero? 


Between women and wine, 
What’s left for the arriero? 


No hay tal cama 
Como la de la enjalma. 


There’s no bed like that of the pack-saddle. 
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Next to the Vera Cruz calzada in the richness of its 
traffic, though far short of it in length, was the nar- 
row trail between Panama and Portobello. Over 
this tangled path passed the treasures of Peru on 
their way to Spain, and the luxuries of Spain on 
their way to Peru — that is, such of each as escaped 
the gentlemanly attentions of the English heroes, 
whose only concern with the New World, for a 
century after its discovery, was in the réle of pirates. 

No wheels whatever traversed the Isthmus. 
Everything went mule-back or man-back. It would 
be too long to give the figures of the enormous treas- 
ure that crossed this peevish barrier between the 
oceans, during its long centuries as a highway; but 
when Dampier (that minor English pirate — and 
author, as nearly all these highwaymen of the seas 
were) busied himself with this locality, the transfer of 
bullion for the King’s fifths averaged $24,000,000 a 
year, besides the far greater export of money on ac- 
count of the owners.' In actual tonnage, of course, 
neither the Panama nor the Vera Cruz Trail com- | 
pared with our overland freight-routes of half a 
century ago; but they probably hold the record for 
value of freight, since only merchandise of high rat- 
ing was transported — most of it valued, not by the 
ton, but by the pound or ounce. The necessaries of 
life were neither imported nor exported in those 
days, but produced and consumed in the country. 
Precious metals and precious stuffs went out; silks 
and other luxuries came in; and it is not out of the 
way to presume that no other overland commerce in 
history has been worth so much per pound. 

In its palmy days, the Vera Cruz Trail used seventy 


In the twelve years ending with 1791 there were shipped from 
Verz Cruz $224,052,025 in coined silver dollars. 
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thousand mules a year! It need hardly be said that 
such an industry was, in itself, the making of cities. 
The chief reason for the extraordinary growth of 
Puebla — which had no equal in all American 
history (until the second Los Angeles loomed up 
within this generation) in the rapidity of its increase; 
beginning in 1531 with thirty-three settlers, and in 
1678 having more citizens than New York City had 
in 1800 — was this huge overland traffic, a large part 
of which was tributary to that City of the Angels. 
Soon after the founding of Puebla, however, a town 
grew up on its outskirts — at the junction of the 
great roads to Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, and Guatemala 
—which took a remarkable preéminence. Few 
travelers stopped in it, as it was so close to the second 
city in all North America; and it is remarkably little 
known to print; but Amozoc merits fame as the 
city of the first, the longest continued, and the best 
blacksmithing in American history. 

On this site had settled, in 1527, two Spaniards, 
one with a little store; the other, Pedro Jaime, with an 
anvil and forge. He was not the first blacksmith in 
the New World, but, so far as I recall, the first to 
set up a wayside smithy; and around him and his 
descendants nucleated a corps of Vulcans who not 
only shod that innumerable multitude of pack- 
beasts, but invented a handiwork that shames our 
modern jewelers. The best swords, machetes, knives, 
shears, bits, spurs, and other smithing of steel inlaid 
with silver and gold, the best in all the New World, 
came from these forges, though they were generally 
credited to Puebla. The temper of the Amozoc 
blades became as famous, in the New World, as that 
of ‘Toledo; and after the handicraft of Eibar (Spain), 
there is no inlaying of precious metals upon steel so 
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quaintly beautiful as that of the old Spanish and 
Indian smiths of Amozoc. To this day the little 
town — apparently not so large as it was a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when it contained 100 Spanish, 
and 586 Indian families — 1s a reproach to our ‘art 
workers’ in iron. 

The first vehicles in the New World were two 
sticks — for while we have no record of the snow- 
country sledge earlier than the sledge form, it un- 
doubtedly began even as did the grass-sledge of our 
own prairies — the ¢ravors (or travaille, and other 
forms), which was merely two poles attached first to 
the sides of a dog, and, since the conquest of America, 
to the sides of a horse, dragging on the ground be- 
hind, and coupled together at the rear with any- 
thing from a simple thong to the basket or hide re- 
ceptacle. 

This primitive conveyance — on which a light 
load could be moved faster than in an express 
wagon of our day — had a wide range of use, from 
the Great Lakes down into (at least occasionally) 
Texas. Its origin was Indian, but the rough-and- 
ready frontiersmen, who pioneered the West for us, 
found it a good thing and passed it along. Lar- 
penteur, that veteran of the fur territory, carried his 
babies in a éravois a long journey, including the pass- 
age of a river in flood; and in the seventies, Lieuten- 
ant Yeaton, wounded by the Apaches in Texas, was 
carried four days over the snow in one. To-day the 
travois is dodo; but less, I think, on merit than be- 
cause of that very human trait — imitation of our 
alleged betters. While it will not carry nearly so 
heavy a load as a Studebaker wagon, it will go twice 
as fast with the same horse, and over a thousand 
places where no wheels could turn. 
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It is fitting here to celebrate those indispensables 
of frontier transportation — rawhide and _baling- 
wire. For two generations the latter (discarded from 
alfalfa or straw bales) has taken the place once filled 
by rawhide; but, without one or the other, wheeled 
transportation would not have lasted in New Mex- 
ico for ten years. Aside from the roughness of 
the trails, the unspeakable aridity of the climate 
desiccates everything; and a vehicle falls to pieces 
almost before its paint is dim. Rawhide and baling- 
wire ‘held the territories together,’ so far as trans- 
portation was concerned, for three centuries. Out- 
side the city liveries and the few well-to-do Ameri- 
cans, you will find neither running-gear nor harness 
which does not owe a great proportion of its cohe- 
sion to these blessed ties. 

Nor must I omit here a reference to the only 
wheeled vehicle, probably, ever built in North 
America which never had a nail or a scrap of iron 
about it — the old carreta. This was a rude ox-cart 
(too heavy for any other motive power). Its two 
wheels were made each of three pieces of cotton- 
wood logs, on a wooden axle without tires; its body 
and tongue of stakes hewn from the same soft timber. 
The date of its invention we do not know, but it runs 
back at least into the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In the remoter parts of New Mexico, a 
good many were still in use in my time, and I have 
heard them two miles away shrieking down the road 
— for there was no axle grease, and wooden wheels 
on wooden journals, down-grade, give vent to a pro- 
test audible as far as any sound of which I know. 
The last one I ever saw in use was in the Indian 
pueblo of Laguna; and at last it disappeared from 
the scenes of its activity to crown some curio store. 
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There were all sorts of royal regulations as to the 
horse, mule, and other conveyances, aimed alike to 
foster the cria (breeding) of these animals in the New 
World and to prevent ‘luxury.’ A cédula of 1533, for 
instance, forbade any one who had a horse to ride 
upon a mule — save and excepting clergy of a Holy 
Order and persons under fourteen and over seventy. 
In the early days (1528) there was a royal ordinance 
whereby the selling of a horse to an Indian was a 
capital crime; and the same law forbade the use of 
mules, ‘in order that more horses might be bred.’ 

Four or five centuries before our first overland 
mail couriers, there was a famous post-service in 
Peru — the chasquis or runners, who kept up rapid 
communication between all parts of the Inca *‘Em- 
pire.’ This courier service was established long be- 
fore the discovery of the New World, and lasted for 
generations after the Conquest. The chasquis were 
stationed at every league and a half, and were ex- 
pected to make fifty leagues every twenty-four hours, 
performing the functions not only of the primitive 
postman, but of a rude parcel-post. It is an historic 
fact that they brought fresh fish from the ocean one 
hundred leagues inland in a little over two days. 
They were an institution of the remarkable Inca 
polity, but were adopted and given official recogni- 
tion by the Conquerors; and, so late as 1593, there 
was passed a law of the Indies that the chasquis should 
be paid regularly, and not delayed on any pretext 
whatever in their runs — a rather early enactment 
to forbid obstruction of the mails. No less remark- 
able, so far as speed and endurance are concerned, 
though not organized nor officially protected, were 
the Tarahumari couriers of northern Mexico and the 
Yumas of western Arizona, some of whose exploits, 
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even in my own time in the Territories, seem almost 
incredible. 


II 

The man who introduced wheels to the New World 
deserved to be canonized — and so indeed he came 
near to being, though not exactly for this reason. 
The Conquerors were too much cavaliers to require 
cushions; while for transportation, in a roadless, 
‘mountainous country, the pack-train was a good 
enough Morgan — and that breed of horse served a 
frontier. It is not remarkably stupid that for a long 
time no serious attention was paid to vehicles. 

The first teamster who ever turned a wheel in 
America — and in fact introduced not only wheels 
but the driving of oxen — was that remarkable 
character Sebastian de Aparicio,s a Gallego of 
Spain, who came to the New World soon after the 
Conquest, and busied himself in driving ox-carts 
from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico; later, from 
the capital to Zacatecas. He became a lay brother of 
the Franciscan minorites, settled in Puebla, was for a 
generation collector of alms for the convent there, 
and there died in the year 1600, aged ninety-eight. 
He was greatly beloved by even the wildest Indians, 
wrought many miracles, was beatified by the Pope, 
May 2, 1768, and later was adopted as patron saint 
of Puebla, where his bones rest. 

It is not yet determined who first brought a car- 
riage into the New World. In the first half of the six- 
teenth century there appear to have been none; the 
early settlers were men enough to ‘hold down a 
horse.’ The lazier fashion came in about 1560; and 
already by 1577, Philip IT felt obliged to issue a royal 

* See Chapter II, “The Virginal Mule-Tamer.’ 


cédula forbidding his American subjects to ride in 
coaches, or even to own them, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of coach and animals, and a fine of five 
hundred dollars in gold. 

In his “Grandeza Mexicana’ (1604), Balbuena tells 
tunefully of the luxuries of the capital; and among 
other things, that there were ‘coches, carrozas, sillas y 
literas.’ But in a country where money was easier 
than it has ever been in any other land, and where 
luxuries multiplied as fast as millionaires have done 
in our own country since the Civil War, it did not 
take long for the fashion to spread. In 1621, the 
municipal authorities found it necessary to rebuke 
extravagance by forbidding any one to drive more 
than two mules to a carriage — saving only the 
archbishop, bishop, and noblemen — with the ex- 
ception of those who were going out on a long 
journey. In 1625, the English traveler, Thomas 
Gage, declares that there were over fifteen thousand 
carriages in the City of Mexico; and while this was 
doubtless a tenderfoot exaggeration, there were 
evidently many. A century ago, Humboldt found 
five thousand mules employed in drawing coaches in 
that capital — where the first vehicles for hire were 
introduced in 1793. At the same time there were in 
the city of Havana no less than twenty-five hundred 
volantes. 

The first wheeled vehicles that ever trundled 
within the limits of what is now the United States 
were the wagons which Juan de Ofiate brought up 
from Zacatecas in 1596 with his half-million-dollar 
expedition to colonize New Mexico. We have no de- 
scription of them; but they were Zacatecas-made 
carts, drawn by oxen. At any rate, they were the 
forerunners of a slow, semi-occasional schedule line 
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which was in operation for more than two centuries, 
over more than twice the length of our Santa Fé 
Trail, and through a far more difficult and danger- 
ous country. The carros del Rey (King’s wagons) ran 
from Mexico to Santa Fé, New Mexico, via Chihua- 
hua and the upper Rio Grande, carrying mail and 
supplies, only about once every three years, in the 
early days, as Benavides pathetically notes. In 1629, 
we have an interesting record of them as far off the 
main highway as Zufii (two hundred miles), in a 
beautiful entry on the ‘Stone Autograph Album,’ or 
‘Inscription Rock,’ in western New Mexico. The 
then Governor and Captain-General, Francisco 
Manuel de Silva Nieto, recorded on the fair page of 
that noble cliff that he had ‘effected the impossible, 
with the Wagons of our Lord the King, passing to 
Zuni and carrying the Faith’ — the Faith being the 
heroic Franciscan missionaries who made spiritual 
conquest of all the Southwest long before any Eng- 
lish-speaking person had driven a wagon or built a 
church fifty miles inland on the face of the New 
World. 

By the year Harvard College was founded, there 
were carrozas even in New Mexico, two thousand 
miles from tidewater. 

The first overland commerce in our United States 
was that of the Santa Fé Trail, 1822 to 1843. Though 
a small thing compared to many of the Spanish- 
American freighting-routes, it was at least five times 
as long a commercial journey as our people had any- 
where undertaken; and in danger and hardship was 
without earlier comparison in our history. This 
traffic across eight hundred miles of wilderness, to the 
capital of what was, until 1846, a province of Mexico, 
was at first exclusively by pack-train. The first 
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wagons — twenty-five of them, drawn by horses, and 
accompanied by a long array of pack-mules — made 
the journey in 1824. Oxen were first used in 1829, 
and so well acquitted themselves that thereafter 
they hauled about one half the total traffic. 

The “Trail’ was a mere form of words at first; upon 
the springy sod of the prairie the infrequent caravan 
left no trace persistent; and successive trains merely 
pulled trigger for the loose horizon. But in 1834 the 
permanent ruts were cut, the caravan crossing in a 
particularly wet season. Thenceforward the Trail 
was really marked. Gregg, whose ‘Commerce of the 
Prairies’ (1834) is the classic of the Trail, made the 
trip in 1830 and seven times more, living nine years 
in New Mexico and Chihuahua. Few books have 
been written upon the Southwest so interesting and so 
reliable. The hostility of the Mexican Government © 
and its New Mexican administration — which was a 
jewel of high protection (and, under Armijo, charged 
a duty of $500 per wagon, large or small, no matter 
what the load); the constant attacks of the Indians, 
who had been deviled into retaliation; brutal piracies 
by Texas adventurers, and other handicaps, eco- 
nomic and political, brought to an end in 1843 the 
remarkable episode of the Santa Fé Trail. A very 
few years later, California and Oregon became the 
goal; and though the Trail was still much used in the 
traffic, it was a mere reach on the great overland 
routes. 

At its own height it was an important commercial 
adventure, without precedent in our annals. From 
about $15,000 on pack-animals in 1822, and $35,000 
in 26 wagons in 1824, the trade grew to nearly half a 
million in its last year, and employed 230 wagons. A 
large proportion of the merchandise, after the first 
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few years, went on from Santa Fé to Chihuahua, 
often under the same ‘conduct’; and the trade was 
shared by many adventurous Mexican and New 
Mexican hacendados, who ran their caravans to St. 
Louis. 

Commissioner Bartlett, of the United States and 
Mexican Boundary Survey of 1850-53, gives in his 
ponderous ‘Personal Narrative’ a very accurate note 
on the freighting industry between Chihuahua and 
St. Louis, as he found it. ‘The Chihuahua merchant 
went in the fall to New York, via New Orleans. This 
journey took forty to fifty days. He sent his goods 
either to Indianola, Texas (to come by pack-train 
from the Gulf to San Antonio), or by water from St. 
Louis to Independence, Missouri. Then he had to 
outfit wagons with animals and men for the long, 
dangerous journey. ‘The large Missouri wagons cost 
then $200 each; mules, $100 each; harness, $100 per 
wagon; water-kegs and extras, $25 per wagon. These 
wagons required 10 mules each. So the initial cost 
was something like $1300 per wagon; or, for a train 
of 20 wagons — which was about as small as the in- 
security of the country permitted — $26,000. Add 20 
extra mules for ‘in case of accident,’ a wagon-master 
at $100 per month, and adriver for each wagon at $25, 
besides herders, etc. So a Chihuahua ‘train’ stood 
for some $29,000 at the end of the first month. What 
with the vast distances, the unbridged and treacher- 
ous rivers, and the quenchless Apache, the merchant 
was deemed lucky if he got home to Chihuahua un- 
despoiled within ten months. This seems a bit ex- 
pensive; but it is child’s play to what came true on 
the Trail within a decade. Still, Bartlett is justified 
in remarking, ‘It cannot be expected that a merchant 
will be content with small profits after such an expe- 
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dition.’ Nor was he. Even since railroads had mostly 
spanned the desert, I remember the purchase of a 
paper of needles by a Spanish lady from one of the old 
post-traders. 

‘A dollar for so few needles? Sefior, it seems to me 
much.’ 

‘But, madam, the freight! 

The ox-caravans of the Trail made twelve to fifteen 
miles a day, outbound and laden; and an average of 
twenty miles returning ‘light.’ —The men were paid 
one dollar per day and feed. With fit care, the oxen 
made two thousand miles between April and No- 
vember. There was red toll on the Santa Fé Trail 
after it became commercial; for it was peaceful until 
it began to be traversed by the sort of American that 
shot at an Indian as at a jackrabbit, for fun; the 
genial Galahads who had vowed if they ever saw a 
‘redskin’ to skin him alive — and kept their word. 
This is no metaphor. It is history. It is also history 
that until this sort of tenderfoot began Indian-baiting, 
a sole, unarmed man was as safe to walk from Boston _ 
to the Pacific as Lewis and Clark were in 1804-06. 

The scattering overland migration — to Oregon 
and California — beginning so early as 1846, became 
a never-paralleled tide by the spring of 1849 when ~ 
the gold rush was really on. In all the chronicles of 
mankind there is nothing else like this translation of 
humanity across an unconquered wilderness. 

In its pathless distances, its inevitable hardships, 
and its frequent savage perils, reckoned with the 
character of the men, women, and children con- 
cerned, it stands alone. The era was one of national 
hard times; and not only the professional failure, but 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, and farmers, 
with their families, caught the new yellow fever, and 
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betook themselves to a journey fifty times as long and 
hard as the average of them had ever taken before. 
Powder, lead, foodstuffs, household goods, wives, 
sisters, mothers, and babies rode in the Osnaburg- 
sheeted prairie schooners, or whatsoever wheeled 
conveyance the emigrant could secure, up from 
ancient top-buggies to new Conestogas, while the 
men rode their horses or mules, or trudged beside 
the caravans. An historic party of five Frenchmen 
pushed a hand-wagon from the Missouri to the 
Coast; and one man trundled his possessions in a 
wheelbarrow. At its best, it was an itinerary un- 
translatable to the present generation; at its worst, 
with Indian massacres, thirst, snows, ‘tenderfooted- 
ness,’ and disease, it was one of the ghastliest high- 
ways in history. The worst ordeal was that of the 
Donner party, snowed in from November to March, 
1849-50, in the Sierra Nevada. 

In the fifties the Asiatic cholera crawled in upon 
the Plains, and like a gray wolf followed the wagon- 
trains from the ‘River’ to the Rockies. In the height 
of the migration, from 4000 to 5000 immigrants died 
_ of this pestilence; and if there was a half-mile which 
the Indians had failed to punctuate with a grave, the 
cholera took care to remedy the omission. 

The 2000-mile trip was a matter of four months 
when least, and of six with bad luck. Children were 
born and people died; worried greenhorns quarreled 
and killed one another — and the train straggled on. 
Up on the headwaters of the Platte one probably 
could find, even now, the crumbling remnants of 
a little cottonwood scaffold and of ‘her rocking- 
chair’ which was left upon it to mark the grave of a 
mother who gave up life there to the birth of a child 
later not unknown in the history of California. 
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On the southern route — through New Mexico 
and Arizona — Commissioner Bartlett took cogni- 
zance of 100 deserted wagons. Already in thesummer 
of 1849, 1500 wagons, bound for ‘Californy,’ crossed 
the Missouri at St. Joe alone in six weeks. In 1850, 
Kirkpatrick counted 459 west-bound teams in nine 
miles. 

As type of a large caravan of immigrants, we may 
take that whose chairman was Edwin Bryant, later 
Alcalde of San Francisco, and author of the standard 
book ‘What I Saw in California’ (New York, 1848). 
They left Independence, Missouri, April 18. 1846, 
and reached Sutter’s Fort, California, September 1, 
having made 2091 miles overland. The outfit at the 
start included: 


WEMMOSIS SS oe ere ace nee 63 SPAS Pret Arh cs tee ¢ 144 
Rrxet,! abouts. 085 00% 700 PIstolser', v. ad eee 94 
Horses, about.......... 150 Powder, pounds...... 1,065 
ts ee eee ee 119 Lead, pounds........ 2,557 
VUAIICIE§. «os chery paren s 5.5% 59 Breadstuffs, pounds... 58,484 
Rretes fy. Fee rer ees 110 Bacon, pounds....... 38,080 


Our through traffic across the Plains was first or- 
ganized by reason of the mails. ‘There was already 
a population of thousands of Americans in Cali- 
fornia — and not the ordinary flotsam of a frontier, 
but people of education and of family, who ‘had’ to 
hear from home. The first mail route west of the 
Missouri was a monthly stage line from Independ- 
ence to Salt Lake, 1200 miles. Its first trip began 
July 1, 1850, and its continuance was four years. In 
1854, the Government paid $80,000 per annum for 
a monthly mail-stage from Missouri, via Albuquer- 
que, to Stockton, California. It was one of the mis- 
cues of the Border — during the nine months it ran, 
its receipts were $1255. Thus early, as well as later, 
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there were many serious interruptions in the service. 
The Eastern mails for November, 1850, reached 
California in March, 1851; and the news of the crea- 
tion of Utah Territory by Congress in September, 
1850, arrived at Salt Lake the following January — 
— having gone via Panama by steamer to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence East by private messenger. 

In 1756, it took our great-great-grandfather three 
days to stage it from New York to Philadelphia; and 
under Washington’s administration, two six-horse 
coaches carried all the passenger traffic between New 
York and Boston, six days each way. It was a long 
step from this to the overland travel of half a century 
later. The first great transcontinental stage-line — 
and probably the longest continuous run ever oper- 
ated — was the Butterfield Southern Overland Mail. 
Its route was 2759 miles, from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, bending far south, via El Paso, Yuma, and 
Los Angeles, to avoid the snows of the Rockies. For 
this tremendous distance, its schedule time was at 
first 25 and then 23 days; its record run, 21 
days. 

Its first coaches started simultaneously from St. 
Louis and San Francisco, September 15, 1858, and 
each was greeted by a mighty ovation at the end. 
The equipment consisted of more than 100 Concord 
coaches, 1000 horses, 500 mules, and 750 men, in- 
cluding 150 drivers; through fare, $100 gold; letters, 
ten cents per half-ounce. It began as a semi-weekly 
stage, but was soon promoted to six times a week. The 
deadly deserts through which nearly half its route 
lay, the sand-storm, the mirage, the hell of thirst, the 
dangerous Indian tribes, and its vast length — forty 
per cent greater than that of any other stage-line in 
our national story — made it a monumental under- 
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taking; and the name of John Butterfield deserves to 
be remembered among those Americans who helped 
to win the West. This Southern Overland Mail was 
operated till the Civil War ‘impossibilitated’ mail- 
carrying so far south, and the Overland had to be 
transferred to a shorter northern route, where it took 
its chances with the snows. The first daily Overland 
stage on the Central line left St. Joe and Placerville 
simultaneously July 1, 1861; and each finished its 
2000-mile trip on the 18th. 

There have never been compiled even approxi- 
mate statistics of the overland travel and freighting 
from 1846 to 1869; nor would it be possible to list the 
vast throng of emigrants that crossed the Plains. 
Roughly speaking, 42,000 people did it in 1849 
alone. There is no tally of the freighting enterprises 
which sprang up on the heels of this vast migra- 
tion, and grew to proportions nowadays incredible. 
By the sixties, 500 heavily laden wagons sometimes 
passed Fort Kearny in a day. In six weeks, in 1865, 
6000 wagons, each with from one to four tons of 
freight, passed that point. At about this time, also, 
express messenger Frank A. Root — whose book 
‘The Overland Stage to California’ deserves to be 
better known — counted, in one day’s ride, 888 west- 
bound wagons, drawn by 10,650 oxen, horses, and 
mules, between Fort Kearny and old Julesburg. A 
curious connotation as to the relative speed of the 
Overland stage and the Overland freighting is the 
fact that Root, starting from Atchison one day, spoke 
to a bull-whacker just ‘pulling his freight’ in the 
same direction; got to Denver; doubled back — 
meeting his friend somewhat advanced — and so on; 
finally bespeaking him as he trundled into Denver. 
Root had made the single trip five times (3265 miles) 
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with eighteen days’ lay-over, while the freighter was 
covering the 653-mile road once. 

The height of this freighting was the decade 1859 
to 1869; its climax from 1863 to 1866. The floating 
population then of the Western Plains was nearly 
250,000. In 1865, over 21,000,000 pounds of freight 
were shipped from Atchison alone, requiring 4917 
wagons and 6164 mules, 27,685 oxen, and 1256 men. 
That is more oxen than there are to-day in the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; and more 
mules than the Census of 1900 gives all New Eng- 
land, New York State, Utah, and the District of 
Columbia. And this was but a drop in the bucket. 
The firms engaged were many; their men an army; 
their ‘cattle’ a host. One firm alone — the greatest, 
but only one of a multitude — Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, at top-notch employed 6250 big wagons 
and 75,000 oxen. The Twelfth Census fails to give 
statistics of working oxen— perhaps this mode of 
transport has so fallen off in the decade since 1890 
(when it was itemized) as no longer to be reckoned — 
important; but probably there are not to-day so many 
oxen working in the United States as this one firm 
used half a century ago. This may give some faint 
idea of the mighty traffic whose wheels wrinkled the 
face of the Far West, and the smoke of whose dusty 
torments ‘ascended up forever,’ and reddened the 
prairie sunsets for a generation. 

The standard organization of such a train was 
twenty-five of the huge, long-geared prairie schoon- 
ers flaring from the bottom upward, and sometimes 
seventeen feet long, with six feet depth of hold and a 
capacity of from 5000 to 16,000 pounds each; and 
each with six to twelve yoke of oxen. The men of the 
outfit were thirty-one — a captain or wagon-master, 
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his assistant, a night-herder, the ‘cavvyard’ driver 
(who had charge of the spare riding horses; a Plains 
corruption of the Spanish caballada), and a driver to 
each wagon. The ox-drivers were universally known 
as ‘bull-whackers,’ and their beasts as ‘bull teams.’ 
The Jehus who had long-eared ‘critters’ instead of 
horned ones were ‘mule-skinners.’ ‘Trailers’ did not 
come in until after 1859. 

At high tide, the investment reached a figure be- 
side which the earlier Chihuahua trains seem tup- 
penny. The huge Conestoga or Pittsburgh or Penn- 
sylvania wagons cost $800 to $1500 each; first-class 
mules (and no other sort would do), $500 to $1000 
a pair; harness $300 to $600 to the ten-mule team 
—a total of $2600 to $7100 per wagon, besides 
salaries, provisions, and incidentals. In other words, 
a first-class freighting outfit on the Plains, half a 
century ago, cost as much as an up-to-date vestibuled 
passenger train of to-day. 

The largest train ever organized on the Plains was 
that of General Custer, in his 1868 campaign. He 
had over 800 six-mule wagons — a single file four 
miles long. | 

The establishment of regular freight caravans 
from the Missouri River westward greatly reduced 
the cost of transportation and vastly developed busi- 
ness and immigration. In the days of pack-trains 
it was — and still is, where that institution survives 
in the remotenesses of the West — no uncommon 
thing to pay one dollar per pound per one hundred 
miles, or twenty dollars per ton per mile. There have 
been irregular tariffs much in excess of this, but this 
was common. Nowadays it costs a railroad, even on 
the mountainous grades of the Far West, only about 
seven eighths of a cent per ton per mile to haul its 
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freights. The tariff of the Overland freighters, be- 
tween Atchison and Denver (620 miles), averaged 
about as follows: 


PROUD? sc. ¢ - jad wan aap een ate = 9 cents per pound 
res: «aI rye el yh) ie ah re Aes 5 

Bacon and dry goods............... 15 

Whiskey’ . ot Xcite ie in Bee koe 18 

CLASS. gone Sous Silt oh cee in a a ee 19% 

‘Prunks yor ee ee ee ee oe ert 25 

Furniture? 5 iG oeiaeottes ed ete 31 


And so on. Everything went by the pound. The 
above trip took twenty-one days for wagons drawn 
by horses or mules, five weeks for ox-teams. 

The world’s record for organized and schedule 
riding was made by the Pony Express. Never be- 
fore nor since has mail been carried so fast, so far, and 
so long, merely by horse-power; and if I am not in 
error, never elsewhere have horses been so stead- 
fastly spurred in any regular service. The Pony Ex- 
press carried mail between the East and California 
(at five dollars per half-ounce) for about two years. 
It ran from Independence to San Francisco, 1950 
miles. Its time was ten days, and it never needed 
eleven. It employed 500 of the fastest horses that 
could be found — of course all Western horses — 200 
station-keepers and 8o riders. It had 190 stations, 
crowded down the throat of the wilderness, 65 to 100 
miles (or even more) apart, according as water 
chanced. The rider was allowed two minutes to 
change horses and mails at a station. The first 
starter from the California end was Harry Roff, who 
left Sacramento April 23, 1860. He made the first 
twenty miles, with one change, in fifty-nine minutes. 
‘Boston’ relieved him at the foot of the Sierra Ne- 
vada; and was in turn ‘spelled’ at Friday Station by 
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Sam Hamilton. The first section, 185 miles (includ- 
ing the crossing of the Sierra, with thirty-five feet of 
snow), was done in fifteen hours and twenty minutes 
— the summit drifts being trampled by a big train 
of mules. Thence the relays were ‘Pony Bob,’ Jay 
Kelley, H. Richardson, and George Thacher. On 
_ the same day and hour that Roff left Sacramento, 
Johnnie Frey started from St. Joe with the west- 
bound mail, and it went through in the same time. 

William F. Cody, Buffalo Bill, was the most famous 
of the Pony Express riders — and as a fourteen-year- 
old ‘kid’ got his first job from the man that invented 
the Pony Express. Cody made the record here —a 
round-trip ride (necessitated by the killing of his re- 
lief) of 384 miles without stops, except to change 
horses and to swallow one hasty meal. 

Quite as heroic a rider, if less famous, was ‘Pony 
Bob’ (Robert H. Haslam). His score was a 380- 
mile ride on end — through a region of Indians on 
the warpath, who had killed the next man. Haslam, 
after the telegraph gave quietus to the Pony Express, 
was for over a year Wells-Fargo messenger, making a 
100-mile round trip every twenty-four hours (time 
on the road, ten hours). Then for six months he ran 
from Reno to Virginia City every day, doing the 
twenty-three miles in one hour, using fifteen horses. 
Later, he drove a stage from Denver to Salt Lake 
(720 miles). After the era passed when there was 
room for heroes, he became a business man — anda 
successful one, I understand. 

Another of the Pony Express riders, Jack Keetley, 
made a run of 340 miles in thirty-one hours; and an- 
other, Jim Moore, rode 280 miles in fourteen hours 
and forty-six minutes! 

Such men got $100 to $125 per month and ‘ found.’ 
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Their mail was limited to fifteen pounds. Postage 
was five dollars per half-ounce for some time; then 
the Government ordered it cut down to one dollar 
per half-ounce, at which figure it stayed till the 
completion of the overland telegraph to San Fran- 
cisco (October 22, 1861) ended the life of this gal- 
lant enterprise. : 

All papers for the Coast were printed on tissue 
paper, and sent in letter envelopes at letter postage. 
The Government postage was additional. Messenger 
Root mentions one letter he handled which had on it 
twenty-five Pony Express stamps (of one dollar each) 
and twenty-five United States ten-cent stamps. It 
was the proud record of the Pony Express that in all 
its dangerous achievement it lost but one mail. An- 
other came near to doubling the list; the rider was 
waylaid by Indians and scalped; but the frontier-bred 
pony broke away and came clattering in to the next 
home station, wounded, but with the mail-pouch 
safe at the saddle-horn — and the letters to Cali- 
fornia went forward on time, while back on the des- - 
ert a brave carrier stiffened in his blood. 

The quickest time ever made across the continent, 
before the Pony Express, was twenty-one days by 
the Butterfield stage-line, its schedule for mail from 
New York to San Francisco being twenty-three 
days.* The Pony Express more than cut this in half. 
Not only did it never once fail to span the transcon- 
tinental desert in ten days; it more than once sur- 
passed any other courier record in history. 

Buchanan’s last Presidential Message was carried 
by it from St. Joe to Sacramento, 2000 miles, in eight 
days and some hours;? and the news of Lincoln’s elec- 

* Mails came as far west as the Missouri by rail. 

“Pony Bob’ made the last 120 miles in eight hours and ten minutes. 
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tion to Denver (665 miles) in two days, twenty-one 
hours. It whisked Lincoln’s Inaugural across the 
2000-mile gap in the Nation’s continuityin seven days 
and seventeen hours. I believe this latter is still the 
world’s record for dispatch by means of men. As for 
steam, I myself have known when a railroad train 
could not reliably cross the continent as swiftly as did 
the best of the Centaur-Mercuries organized by that 
typical frontiersman Aleck Majors, who died not 
many years ago—the Kentucky Christian who 
never drank, never swore, and made his mule-skin- 
ners sign a contract not to drink, nor gamble, nor 
swear, under penalty of being fired without the pay 
that was coming." Is it strange if one who knew Ma- 
jors and many of the men he found, and of the boys 
he made men, upon recurring to a present-day 
American city with its content-in-littleness, finds 
that the only thing he can say is — Nothing? 

Majors also organized and ran the Merchants’ Ex- 
press; and enormous as was all the transcontinental 
traffic by bull-team in the decades from 1846 to 1869, 
this was the largest commercial transportation ever 
organized under one administration, for a compar- 
able period, for such distances, and over such coun- 
try. 

In his young manhood Majors made the ‘broad- 
horn’ record on the Santa Fé Trail — a round-trip 
with oxen in ninety-two days. Later, he took up 
Government contracts, and in 1858, aside from other 
activities, was using over 3500 large wagons merely 
to transport Government supplies into Utah, employ- 
ing there 4000 men, 1000 mules, and more than 
40,000 oxen. 

Majors was also one of the two stage-line kings. 

* See his book, Seventy Years on the Frontier, Chicago, 1893. 
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For debt, folly of his partners, or other reasons alien 
to his choice, in his own despite he became responsi- 
ble head of more miles and harder miles, more ani- 
mals and less ‘gentled’ ones, more Concord coaches 
and more ‘king whips,’ than any man before or 
since, save only Ben Holladay. Between Leaven- 
worth and Denver, Majors had 1000 mules and 50 
coaches. The first of these “hoss-power Pullmans’ 
reached Denver May 17, 1859 — six days for the 665- 
mile journey. Horace Greeley, Henry Villard, and 
Albert D. Richardson were passengers. The Hocka- 
day and Liggett stage-line from St. Joe to Salt Lake 
had (in 1858) frittered twenty-two days in its semi- 
monthly trips. Majors cut the 1200-mile run to ten 
days, with a coach each way daily. The stage from 
Denver to Salt Lake had a run of over 600 miles 
without a single town, hamlet, or house on the way. 

By 1859 there were no less than six mail-routes to 
California (counting the Panama steamer) — but 
Ben Holladay was king. No other one man, any- 
where, has owned and managed a transportation 
system at once so vast and so difficult. He had six- 
teen first-class passenger steamers, plying the Pacific 
from San Francisco to Oregon, Panama, Japan, and 
China. At the height of his Overland business he 
operated nearly 5000 miles of daily mail-stages, with 
about 500 coaches and express wagons, 500 freight 
wagons, 5000 horses and mules, and a host of oxen. 

On the main line he used 2750 horses and mules, 
and 100 Concord coaches. It cost $55,000 for the 
harness; the feed bill was a million dollars a year. ‘To 
equip and run this line for the first twelve months 
cost $2,425,000. The Government paid Holladay a 
million a year in mail contracts. In 1864, grain was 
worth twenty-five cents a pound, along the line, and 


hay up to $125 a ton. In one day Dave Street con- 
tracted, at St. Louis, for seven Missouri River steam- 
ers to load with corn for the Overland’s army of 
mules and horses. 

Holladay — whose whole career reads like fiction 
— was the Overland Napoleon for about five years, 
beginning in December, 1861. The Indian depreda- 
tions of 1864-66 greatly crippled his stage-line, nearly 
all the stations for 400 miles being burned, his stock 
stolen, and his men killed. The loss was upward of 
half a million. In November, 1866, he sold out the 
Overland stages to Wells, Fargo and Company, in 
whose hands the romantic enterprise continued till 
the railroads drove Romance off the Plains forever. 

Few armies have ever had so high a percentage of 
personal encounter as the men of Wells-Fargo (as it is 
universally known in the West). It not only covered 
more ground than any other carrier; it was the in- 
ventor of the shotgun messenger, and the only ex- 
press company by which wives and babies were ever 
waybilled two thousand miles through a country of | 
hostile Indians. No other company has transported 
so much treasure; and its reports are as indispensable 
to the student of mining statistics as those of the 
Director of the Mint. } 

The record trips of the Overland stage were made 
with Holladay as passenger. They probably sur- 
passed any other recorded staging. In his famous 
ride from Salt Lake to Atchison (the schedule being 
eleven days), he covered the 1200 miles in eight days 
and six hours. From Placerville, California, to 
Atchison, 1913 miles (schedule, seventeen days), 
Holladay once made it in twelve days and two hours. 
It cost him over $20,000 in wear-and-tear to animals 
and rolling-stock, but it electrified the country, and 
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promptly extracted from Congress the desired in- 
crease in appropriations for the Overland Mail. 

Considering the great cost of supplies, and the far 
greater cost of hauling them to the lonely stations in 
a thirsty wilderness, the lack of roads, the dangers 
and hardships, the rates of overland travel were not 
high. Certainly the Butterfield fare of $100 for 2759 
miles would be cheap for a railroad to-day. Nor was 
Holladay’s tariff of $225 from Atchison to Placer- 
ville excessive in 1863. Before the close of the war, 
prices went jumping; and the fare from Atchison to 
Denver (620 miles) rose to $175. It once reached 
$350, or 54. cents a mile — meals extra. The regular 

tariff for express for the same run was $1 per pound. 
At one time during the war, the fare from Atchison 
to Placerville was $600, with a baggage allowance of 
25 pounds; all excess baggage, $1 per pound. Even 
this seems mild compared to some of the fares paid 
in the first rush to California via the Isthmus. In 
January, 1849, when the steamer California made 
her first trip, $1000 was paid for one steerage passage 
~ from Panama to San Francisco; and, for a time, $600 
was a common price for the same trip. 

The era of the Overland stage from the River to 
the Coast was about eight years, beginning with the 
fall of 1858. It was an Iliad worthy ofits Homer. In 
difficulties, hardships, dangers, and relative dispatch, 
no other large scheme of passenger transportation in 
human history has matched it. In 1855, Schuyler 
Colfax, Samuel Bowles (of the ‘Springfield Republi- 
can’), and Albert D. Richardson made the trip from 
Atchison to Denver, 653 miles, in four and a half 
days; from Salt Lake City to Virginia City, 575 
miles, in seventy-two hours; and the 72-mile stretch 
into Placerville, California, in seven hours, including 
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stops. The people who grumble at three days in a 
Pullman — I wish them well! 

It took men to run, and men to journey in, the stages 
of that generation. The messengers in charge of ex- 
press and mail on the main line of the Overland had 
a steady run of six days and nights without taking off 
their clothes. As for the drivers, there is no question 
that they were, as a class, the best whips in history. 
Hank Monk (whom Horace Greeley made famous), 
‘Keno’ Armstrong, Jack Gilmer, Billy Opdike, Enoch 
Cummings, and others — those were the mightiest 
Jehus that ever pushed on the reins, or ‘sent ’em 
down’ the Rockies or the Sierra Nevada. They were 
generic heroes of the song not yet quite forgotten 
when I was young, “The High Salary Driver of the 
Denver City Line.’ So far as I am aware, the record 
single run was that made by ‘Keno’ Armstrong, who 
drove 610 miles in 119 hours without sleep, straight- 
away. 

Structurally, there were no roads for this wonder- 
ful staging. The old Concords pounded across the 
prairie sward, forded rivers, climbed mountains, and 
pitched down them again, more by the grace of God 
than by any favor of a turnpike. It was only in the 
last staging days that serious attention was paid to 
the road-bed. But it is a trifle startling to recall that — 
in the flush days of Virginia City the Pioneer stage- 
road across the Sierra Nevada — a California insti- 
tution and one of the best highways ever built any- 
where — was rolled and sprinkled every day! 

The almost universal rolling-stock of the Plains 
staging was that workmanlike affair, probably the 
most famous of vehicles, the Concord. It is a little 
curious to remember that the conveyance of the far 
prairies was built in Concord, New Hampshire, 
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where the industry was established in 1813. If ever 
there were competent American mechanics, they 
were the men of the Abbott-Downing Company; and 
they were fortunate enough to live before there was 
any walking delegate to fine them fifty dollars for 
daring to work better than the lubberliest loafer in 
the union. The characteristic invention of the Con- 
cord coach and stage was that instead of steel springs 
they were swung on thorough-braces; a simple de- 
vice which made the easiest-riding overland car- 
riages ever invented. The ordinary Concord carried 
nine passengers inside, and one or two with the 
driver.2 The first that were built for the overland 
traffic were shipped around the Horn to California, 
19,000 miles. As long as staging continued of any 
importance in the West, so long the original Concord 
maintained its supremacy. In all that tremendous 
competition, nothing was invented — nor has any- 
thing yet been invented — to surpass it. Not only on 
our Own prairies, but in Canada, Mexico, Africa, 
and every other quarter of the globe, it has ranked 
first. It was the first passenger vehicle that ever 
crossed from the Missouri to the Rockies; and the 
last stage of all the Overland line, which ran into 
Denver, as did the first one, was a Concord. 
Everything considered, one of the most remarkable 
horseback achievements of record was John C. 
Frémont’s 840-mile ride from Los Angeles to Mon- 
terey and back, March 22-29, 1847. The Pathfinder 
was no tenderfoot; indeed, his three overland expedi- 
tions (1842, 1843-44, and 1845), in which he fully 


The thorough-braces were stout leather straps attached to C 
springs front and rear, on which the body of the vehicle is suspended. 

2 Well ahead of that classic British convention, “The Derby Dilly, 
carrying three insides.’ 
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shared the hardships of his scouts, make a record 
no American explorer before or since has rivaled; 
and the slender young colonel (who had now saved 
California to the Union, in despite of the Websters) 
was wiry and tireless as his ‘pardners’ Kit Carson and 
Godey. 

Summoned by courier the night of the arst, 
Colonel Frémont left Los Angeles at daybreak the 
morning of the 22d, accompanied by Don Jesus Pico 
(a California friend), and Jake Dodson, his servant. 
They had three extra horses each, driving the nine 
spares ahead, and lassoing them when needed. That 
day they made 125 miles; next day, 135, to San Luis 
Obispo. Detained here by business next morning, 
they did not get away till eleven o’clock, taking fresh 
horses; but 1t was seventy miles, and dark, before 
they camped. That night their horses were stam- 
peded by grizzlies — in the same locality where, in 
1846, Frémont’s party (then thirty-five men) killed 
twelve grizzly bears in one round-up — again, per- 
haps the record. | 

Next day having gathered their horses, they wound 
up the ninety miles to Monterey, arriving ‘three 
hours to set of sun.” Twenty-three hours later, Fré- 
mont concluded his mission; and he made forty - 
miles homeward before camping. Next day, he rode 
120 miles — ninety of them on the same horse that 
had carried him forty miles the night before, that 
gallant steed making the last thirty miles of the day 
riderless, but at the front of the procession, and com- 
ing into San Luis head and tail up. Held here halfa 
day by a violent storm, they left San Luis at noon, on 
their original horses, and covered the 135- and 125- 
mile stages to Los Angeles in the same time as on 
the up-trip. Eight hundred and forty miles through 
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a wild and half-pacified country, over mountain 
ranges where, the Christmas before, more than one 
hundred horses of Frémont’s battalion perished in 
one storm; with only one relay of fresh horses, no 
feed except a little barley at Monterey and the wild 
grasses, and only seventy-six hours actually on the 
road — no one who has not, himself, scored his one 
hundred horseback miles across the wilderness at a 
lick can even guess what that means. 

In the pastoral days of California there were here 
the best Caucasian horsemen the world has ever seen. 
The Spanish Californians lived in the saddle, and 
the lasso was their right hand. There are authentic 
cases in which a solitary horseman has roped a 
grizzly, wound it up around a tree, and killed it with 
his knife. The recognized etiquette for traveling a 
hundred miles was to take ten horses and a vaquero, 
twenty miles to the relay, and all at a lope, or what 
our earlier experts called a hand-gallop. 

The most wonderful straight-away ride ever made 
by man was the gallop of Francis Xavier Aubrey, 
ci-devant Canadian voyageur, and a famous Pony 
Express rider, from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, in 1853 — eight hundred miles 
in five days and thirteen hours. In 1852 he had cov- | 
ered the same distance in a little over eight days; and 
his record was on the wager of one thousand dollars 
that he could do it in an even eight. In the whole 
distance he did not stop to rest, and he changed 
horses only with every one hundred or two hundred 
miles. He was a stocky French-Canadian, light- 
hearted, genial, adventurous, and absolutely fearless. 
For some time he was an Overland freighter; and he 
also made the enormously difficult and dangerous 
drive of a flock of sheep from New Mexico to Cali- 
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fornia, across the deserts of the Colorado. He was 
killed in Santa Fé. 

It will be news to most people that the ‘ship of the 
desert? was ever used by the Government of the 
United States in the conduct of its business. To 
Lieutenant (later General) Edward F. Beale seem to 
belong the earlier honors of the ‘invention.’ Beale 
persuaded Jefferson Davis (then Secretary of War) 
of the utility of camels for the Southwest. In 1852, 
Davis asked Congress, in his annual report, for an 
appropriation to purchase camels for use of the War 
Department on the desert; in March, 1853, a bill 
appropriating $30,000 was signed by the President. 
Major Henry C. Wayne was sent to Arabia and 
Egypt and bought seventy-three camels at prices 
ranging from $15 to $1000. The animals reached 
Indianola, Texas, by the storeships Supply and 
Suwanee in May, 1856, and January, 1857, and were 
moved inland slowly, carrying loads up to 1200 
pounds each. Some remained in Texas, and about 
thirty got as far as Fort Bowie, Arizona, and thence 
to Los Angeles and Fort Tejon. Several Oriental 
drivers were imported with them; ‘Greek George’ 
and ‘Hijolly’ became characters of the Southwestern 
frontier. The latter was murdered in New Mexico; 
but Greek George lived near Los Angeles until a few 
years ago. 

The camels were used in various capacities during 
the time of the Overland stages, but never earned 
their salt. They were too much of the tendertoot 
type for the rocky Southwestern trails, and some of 
them — God save the proverb — died of thirst! ‘They 
were more trouble in the isolated frontier garrison 
than a woman. Horses and mules had an uncon- 
trollable terror of them; packers and soldiers de- 
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tested them; and their cumbrous apparatus made 
them economically impossible. About 1865 they 
were turned loose — in Arizona some forty-four of 
them — and left to ‘hump the desert’ according to 
their own devices.t Some may still lurk in the fast- 
nesses of the lower Colorado. Within a few years I 
have known one to be killed in Arizona by an en- 
raged prospector whose burros it had stampeded; 
and among Indians, Mexicans, prospectors, and 
other myth-makers of the Border, there are many 
tales of Wandering Jew camels. So late as 1877, a 
party of Frenchmen gathered up twenty of the 
vagrants, broke them anew, and took them to Ne- 
vada; but here again they were a failure, as also in an 
experiment in Sonora.? 

The same plan had been tested as vainly in Span- 
ish America three centuries before Jefferson Davis’s 
time. The first importer of camels to the New World 
was Juan de Reinaga, of Bilbao. He brought six 
females and a male, for which Pedro Portocarrero, of 
Truxillo, paid him 8400 ducats. They were as little 
a success on the deserts of Peru as later on the deserts - 
of the Gila. Acosta, in 1590, mentions seeing them; 
and Humboldt, referring their failure in Peru to 
political pull, strongly recommended the use of them 
for freighting on the Mexican and Peruvian Saharas. — 
So also did Clavijero, a quarter of a century earlier. 

Benavides, in 1630, tells how the Maesse de Campo of 
the little Spanish force in New Mexico ‘for pomp had 
his coach drawn by two white-tailed deer, tamed 
since they were little; and they pulled with such dash 
that it was necessary to put at their sides two very 


* A 238-page book, Camels for Military Purposes, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 
62, 34th Congress, 3d Session, records the experiment. 


2 See long chapter on these camels in my Mesa, Canton, and Pueblo. 
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tame mules to hold them back.’ One who has seen 
the Mexican carroza of two and a half centuries ago 
can imagine the worthy soldier dashing down the 
streets of youthful Santa Fé, in that ‘tarantula on 
wheels,’ his span of bucks, outrigged each with a 
stiff-legged and backward mule. 

Major Wayne, chief hero of the camel experiment, 
is probably the only man that ever drove a pair of 
dromedaries to harness in the United States, outside 
of a circus. He did this in 1856, while bringing his 
charges up to Texas from the seaboard, and found 
the team satisfactory. Along in the sixties, an in- 
genious wight of Kansas broke to harness two buf- 
faloes, and was often seen driving them through the 
streets of Atchison. There were also Western farmers 
of that day who used the bison for ploughing and 
wagoning. But I do not recall in the documents 
any stranger team than I once saw in northwestern 
Chihuahua — a broad-horned cow and a diminutive 
burro yoked together to a carreta.* 

A steam-wagon — twenty feet long and eight feet 

wide — was brought to Atchison in 1860 to ply the 
_ prairies and haul a wagon-train. It naturally never 
left Atchison. But this was wise compared with the 
scheme of another untranslated Easterner for a con- 
verted steam canal-boat from Cleveland to Denver, 
in 1859, to carry the west-bound multitude as far as 
Denver and bring back the bullion. Passengers were 
to pay $100 per head. The humor of this is that the 
Platte is the stream of which Bill Nye remarked that 
it had a wide circulation but little influence; and 
Artemus Ward that it would make a river if set up on 
edge. 

This is not the place to deal with the fascinating, 

t Barely escaping the scriptural curse, Deut. xxu, 12. 
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and as yet unwritten, chapter of early transconti- 
nental railroads — when there was romance even in 
the rail. Some day, no doubt, it will be done justice; 
and what a story it will be! Here also was an epoch 
which has no parallel. No Eastern man begins to 
know what railroading is until — with the precaution 
to bring his brains and eyesight — he has crossed the 
continent on the Limited; bucking grades on which 
the iron greyhounds of the New York Central would 
stall; eating, on deserts where only a horned toad 
could find provender, finer meals than he could buy 
in New York City for double the money; reckoning 
the problems of travel where every tie and bridge- 
timber has come from 1000 to 3000 miles, and every 
morsel of his food as far; where he rides to-day, at 
least as luxuriously as he can sit at home, in three 
and a half days across the distances it used to take 
five months to cover. 

Nor do we much better realize, in our vestibuled 
habit, what railroading was—ain the days when 
thirty shiploads of rails and engines were sailing 
19,000 miles around the Horn for the New Overland 
Route; or when the Union Pacific built 65 miles of 
track in a month, and the Central Pacific 9 miles | 
in one day; or when 25,000 men and 5000 teams 
made the dirt fly on the Utah grade; or when ties - 
cost $2.50 each, laid down; or when it took ten big 
ox-wagons to haul the weekly pay of the track- 
laborers below Franquilin (El Paso); or when the 
Sioux took up many a dripping ticket on the work- 
trains, and there were more soldiers than passengers; 
or when cities of 5000 sprang up almost overnight at 
the end of track, and in a few weeks disappeared 
between two days to mushroom again fifty miles 
farther to the west; or when freight crews doubled 
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back three or four times on a 300-mile division 
without sleep, practically without food, ‘hitting the 
high places’ over wobbly road-beds down the gaunt 
flanks of New Mexico. 

In its pioneer days the railroad still was human; 
but it was the death-knell of travel (which was 
travail enough to be manful), and of the journey 
(which had its day-by-day), and of the voyage 
(which had, by etymology and fact, its wayside). 
There needs now a new word for our going, which is 
not because we would, but because we think we 
must. It is now mere propulsion. We do not go — 
we are whisked, whither we do not particularly care 
to go, in a rush God-knows-for-why. From being joy 
on legs, it has become a stuffy bore, upholstered with 
modern inconveniences. Romance and curiosity 
alike are fled from our transit of the land. Only in 
the skies can man recapture the flavor of the road — 
and some of us have used our legs too long to take to 
wings. 
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